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OVID ROGERS SELLERS KATHERINE NEILL WILSON 
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b. 8-12-1884 b. 9-11-1892 | 
Waco, Texas Lexington,Mo. 
d. 7-6-1975 12-25-1779 

Lexington,Mo. Lexington,Mo. 


married 6-1-1918 T 
Lexington, Mo. 


This picture was sketched by Mark Pollard, a high sch 
friend of Grandson Donny Sellers, while the two were camp 
"E in the backyard of the Sellers house in Santa Fe. 
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INTRODUCTION 
by Betty 


We thought it would be so easy. Pop had written a lengthy, 
detailed autobiography, which had been distributed to all the 
family. So all we had to do was supplement it with pictures 
and some personal recollections. 


Then we discovered a huge cache of personal letters, many 
from the days of their courtship and World War I. They all 


had to be sorted, read, and a8 decision made as to the 
miniscule portion we would be able to quote. They revealed a 
new facet of our parents’ well-documented life, SO we have 


gone into much more detail on this phase at the risk of 
slighting the more familiar rich period of their later lives. 


One thing everbody notices about their Christmas letters and 


other writings -- there are hundreds of names of people. The 
description of every event gives a complete cast of 
characters, If we tried to do that there would be no room 


for pictures, 


If anyone ever wants to do further research, everything-- 
including a complete file of their Christmas letters is in 
Our personal archive currently in Lucia’s garage in 
Lexington, Missouri. 
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Mom’s signature in the guest book at the marriage of her Aunt 
Theresa (Tete) to Lee Hawkins. She was six years old. 


Since she obviously signed for her sister, Elizabeth, who was 
four years old, this is not only the first example of her 
writing but the first example of her being a "director," 
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Pop, Ovid Rogers Sellers, was born in Waco, Texas, August 12, 
1884. 


At that time, his father, Sandford Sellers, was head of 
Wentworth Military Academy in Lexington, Missouri, but his 
mother, Lucia Rogers Sellers, took a train to Texas ns she 
felt more comfortable having her first born delivered in the 
bosom of her family in Waco. Her doctor uncle, Dr. Harry Weir 
Brown, had been with the family when they spent five months 
travelling by covered wagon from Atlanta to Texas after the 
Civil War. He had received acclaim as the head of the 
Atlanta Hospital when the Northerners took over the city. 


Pop was brought up on the Wentworth campus, among the 
beautiful old brick buildings, stately trees and uniformed 
cadets. He had the freedom of roaming the campus, visiting in 


cadets’ rooms, collecting lightning bugs, dandelions, 
anything, as long as he showed up in the mess hall at meal 
time. His parents were born educators and encouraged him to 


read at an early age. "Na," his mother, was quite religious, 
and that is probably the reason the first book Pop started to 
read was The Story of the Bible, at age five. 
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At age seven, he started to school in a one room school 
house, with a satchel bouncing against his knees until the 


shoulder strap was shortened. In the schoool room was a 
blackboard, desks, a pot-bellied stove, and seventeen 
students. Since he already knew how to read Pop went 


through the first two MeGuffey Readers in a few days and 
finished all six in three years. 


They lived at the Academy. Heating was by wood and coal and 
the "facility" was a two-seater in the back yard. About this 
time electricity was introduced and they no longer had to 
tend oil lamps. 


Their parlor served as the academy parlor, too, with the 
black upright piano being used by the pisano students as well 
as the family. 


There were five children in the family, Pop, Marcia, Pauline, 
Sandy, and Mac, ten years apart. Pop’s principal companion 
was his sister Marcia and a couple of neighborhood boys. 


At one point Grandpop bought a donkey for the children. They 
named him "January," and enjoyed him for a summer. He was 
gentle and allowed three of them to ride him at once. Pop’s 
first published composition was a letter to the Christian 


Observer beginning "Dr. Mr. Converse: We have a donkey." 


Grandpop used to tease Pop by pretending to read a letter 
from the publication: "Dear Mr. Converse -- 

We have a donkey. His name is January. He has two ears, two 
eyes, and four legs -- one on each corner. He eats grass and 


goes kehonk out of his nose." 


Since Pop had covered the McGuffy readers, had solved 
problems in mixed fractions and compound interest, and could 
write sentences in English, he was enrolled in high school at 
Wentworth at the age of ten. He did the four years there in 
three years and graduated at age thirteen and SO he has the 
record of being Wentworth's youngest graduate. 


Being tall for his age and so young, he did not enjoy his 
first years at Wentworth but came into his own his senior 
year. Then he was one of the leading tennis players. They 
used to buy a watermelon for a nickel, put it in a tub of ice 
water, and eat it between sets. 


And it was in his senior year that an Indian boy named 
Perryman withdrew. He had been the baritone player in the 
band, and Pop was asked to take over the position. This was 
Pop's inauguration into band music. 


Grandpop and Na felt Pop was too young to go away to college 
at age 14. (He had graduated from high school at 13, but 
turned 14 during the summer.) Therefore he spent a leisurely 
year as a post-graduate at Wentworth, winning the tennis 
tournament, and entering Lexington society. Since he had 
already attained his full height - 71 1/2 " - and could sing 
bass, he felt he could ask a girl three years his senior to a 
picnic without fear of refusal. On the piano he played Scott 
Joplin's "Maple Leaf Rag" and sang "Jesse James," and to this 
he attributed his being included in the "older group." 


But still, at age fifteen, he was considered too young for 
college and so was sent to Morgan Park, at that time the 
Academy of the University of Chicago. Here he spent two 
happy years where he was accepted by the "elite" society 
because of his piano playing, he felt. 


And so at age sixteen, Pop entered the University of Chicago. 
“My college career was not marked by great achievement. In 
the first two years I flunked a history course and had to 
make up a condition in French. Most of my grades were the 
gentleman’s C. Only in the third, my senior year, did I get 
into the A bracket." And thereafter, he was considered a 
great scholar. 


He pledged Beta Theta Pi, played in the mandolin club, was a 
member of the Blackfriars (which put on musical comedies), 
and majored in English. "Naturally I went out for the band. 
In the first year I played tenor and then trombone, for which 
I received credit for half tuition (then $20 a quarter). DH 
the second year I played E flat bass for three quarters 


tuition ($30 a quarter) and in the third year B flat bass for 
full tuition ($40 a quarter),." 


Before graduation from university, Pop accepted a teaching 
position in the Rockford, Iowa, High School. He then found 
out that a fellow student with straight As and Phi Beta Kappa 
in his third year had also applied. But Pop got the position 
because he could lead a band! He led the high school and the 
grammar school band. "T stayed in the Beebe House for $5 a 
week -- room and board plus a 25 cent charge if I took a tub 
bath. With my salary of $60 a month I could well afford this 


luxury." 


He was twenty years old and gave his lack of residential 
status for not voting. 


The next year Pop went back to Wentworth to teach and studied 
piano in earnest. Both he and his teacher thought he might 
become a professional musician. But at a two piano concert 
with his teacher, he missed two notes, which only he and his 
teacher noticed. He took his lady-friend home, dismissed the 
cab, "took off my overcoat, unbuttoned my collar, and walked 
to the barracks sweating in a near zero temperature. In bed 
I was unable to sleep until about two in the morning. Then I 
decided not to be a concert pianist, and from then on I slept 
soundly." 


That year, Pop decided that teaching was not for him, and so 
he accepted a position in a bank in Pawhuska, Oklahoma. His 
qualifications were that he was a stenographer of sorts - and 
a band man. 


While there, he attended the Presbyterian church and played 
the organ. He also accompanied the minister on several trips 
to organize new churches, playing & portable organ. They met 
in railroad stations or school houses. 


Pawhuska was the seat of Osage County and at that time the 
Osage Indians were said to be the richest people per capita 
on earth, There was natural gas on the reservation and oil 
was beginning to come in, and at three month intervals the 
government made payments to the Indians. 


Pop associated with the Indians, as official scorer for the 
baseball team and right guard on their football team. Once 
he told me that he had had & date with an Indian girl, and at 
the bank the next day he was informed that that was 
tantamount to an engagement. So as her father, I think he 
was the chief, came through the front door of the bank, Pop 
left through the back and caught the next train. I never 
knew if that was a true story or not. 


The banking episode in Pawhuska lasted but six months and he 
headed for Chicago to find a job. 


At this stage in Pop’s life, Grandpop had decided to retire 
from Wentworth and bought the local newspaper, but after a 
short period neither Grandpop nor the new owner of Wentworth 
were happy, and Grandpop took Wentworth back. But he was 
left with a newspaper. So he asked Pop to come back and help 
run the Intelligencer with  Grandpop's partner, Mr. Allen. 
This worked fairly well for & couple of years, with Pop doing 
the editorial work, until they both realized that the income 
was not enough to support them both. So Pop went back to 
Wentworth. 


During the years from 1907-12, Pop stayed on at Wentworth, 
teaching English this time instead of algebra and geometry, 


as he had when he turned against teaching. He was 23 - 28. 
He kept up his connection with the Intelligencer with a 
nominal renumeration, wrote music criticism, an occasional 


editorial or news item, was a member of the Elks, the Masons, 
and the Turners, was active in the local musicals, once as 
the Lord High Admiral in Pinafore, played the church organ, 
and, of course, conducted the Wentworth band. 


On his return from Pawhuska, Pop joined the Presbyterian 
Church in Lexington for the first time, although he had been 
attending forever. During the five years teaching English at 
Wenworth, he decided that he did like to teach and he would 
like to teach religion. 


And so he entered the ministry. He first went to a summer 
course at the Divinity School at the Universtiy of Chicago, 
With the idea of being a sociologist. "Somewhere, I think 
it was in O. Henry, I had read that all sociologists were 
thirty years old and red-headed; so I thought I was 
qualified." However, by the end of the summer, he decided 
against that as there were some hundred and fifty, all of 
whom passed, and he felt the field was overcrowded. 


"Tt was the course in Hebrew which changed my direction. 
Fifteen students started it; before the end of the quarter 
ten had dropped out and of the five who finished, four were 
taking it for review. I chose Old Testament for my field. 


In the fall, Pop entered McCormick Theological Seminary in 
Chicago. And it was there that he came back and taught until 
he retired. 


By this time he was 28, more mature than most of his class, 
motivated, and so he got top grades. "With my head start in 
Hebrew, I let it be known that I was a candidate for the 
Nettie F. McCormick Fellowship in Old Testament, and, 
thereby, discouraged any possible competition. 
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Ewing Hall and the Chapel at McCormick Theological Seminary on the north side of Chicago. 


Here his nickname was "Sandy" while at the University it had 
been "Cato." In Lexington, he was known as "Brick," as his 


hair was bright golden red. (The three brothers had red 
hair, while their sisters was dark.) 


it was at McCormick that he developed the habit of sitting in 


the front row to get top grades. He always advised us to do 
likewise to get A's. 


His senior year, "Sandy" was class president and received the 
Nettie F. McCormick Fellowship, which provided two more years 
of graduate study. He had hoped to do his graduate study in 


Germany, but Europe was at War, and so he started at the 
University of Chicago. 


As one of the professors at McCormick became sickly, Pop was 
asked to teach the beginning Hebrew courses, and so he moved 
to McCormick, taught in the early morning, and then took the 


elevated train to the University for his classes there. This 
continued for a year. 


But he felt the call to military service. Both of his 
brothers had joined, and so he enlisted as a chaplain. 
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Katherine Neill Wilson 
september 11, 1892 
Lexington, Missouri 


om and Pop grew up on opposite sides of Washington Avenue in 
Lexington, Missouri, but since he was eight years her senior 
they did not interact much in childhood, 


About the only episode we know of was revealed years later 
when he would tell stories to his children. One night he 
decided to tell about his "bad boy" phase, He and a 


neighbor, Kent Catron, would hide behind a wall on their side 





Gf the street and fasten mud balls on the end of a flexible 


willow switch. Then they would fling the mud balls at 
passing ladies in their bustles. As he told the story, Pop 

would imitate the ladies bouncing as quickly as they could 
to escape the missiles. His pockets were full of loose 


change, which gave the impression that the ladies with their 
bustles also wore jingle bells. 


When she heard the story Mom said, "Oh, is that why 
Grandmother Wilson would never go down Washington Avenue? 

I always wanted to go past Wentworth, since there was always 
something going on, but she insisted on going over to Main 
Street, and I never could figure out why." 


Mom was born in the house of Grandmother Wilson, adjacent to 


the Wentworth campus. This was subsequently purchased by 
Wentworth and became the superintendent's home. Mom grew up 
in the home of her father, Judge Stephen N. Wilson, across 


the street from the academy and in the middle of the block. 
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Katherine and her sister Elizabeth 


Apparently her interest in Wentworth continued and her 
parents with some alarm (according to her) sent her off to 
Warrensburg, Missouri, for high school. There she lived in 
the home of her maternal grandfather, Edmund Nickerson, in an 
atmosphere she remembers as repressive. However, her parents 
seem to have had motives not altogether puritanical, 
Warrensburg had a normal school, which has since developed 
into a branch of Missouri State University, and Mom's high 
school graduation was from Warrensburg State Normal School in 
a class of seventy-five (coeducational). Her parents wanted 








her to have the finest education then available to young 
ladies and considered Vassar College in Poughkeepsie, New 
York (then for women only), as the prestigious place to go. 
Even Warrensburg didn't fully qualify her and she took her 
freshman year at Sweet Briar College in Virginia. 


Mom was very happy in college, but strangely we have no 


stories from those years. I remember her saying that she 
directed a performance of  "Midsummernight's Dream" in the 
outdoor theater,but we have no follow-up on that. After her 


death her class correspondent wrote "Your mother was both 
respected and loved by her classmates in 1914. 


The one big splash that made 
an impression on everyone was 
her role as a beauty queen. 
She was selected for the Daisy 
o Chain at Vassar. This was a 
~ group of twenty-four members of 
| the sophomore class who 
preceded the senior class at 
graduation in two rows of 
twelve each, bearing a long, 
thick rope of daisies on their 
shoulders. The St. Louis 
Post-Dispatch wrote that she 
was "the only Missouri girl to 
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achieve the coveted honor. 
They are chosen because they 
are the prettiest and most 
charming girls in the sophomore 
class.” However, they spelled 
her name wrong (Catherine 
Niell). Pop was extremely 
proud of her being on the Daisy 
Chain, but Mom merely 


commented that the daisy rope 
was awfully heavy. I think she 
was more proud of being chosen 

Junior Marshal  -- the one most 
beautiful of the junior class, 
who led the Daisy Chain. But 
that wasn't. as famous and 
didn't rate the recognition. 
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KATHERINE AND OVID 
by Betty 


Mom and Pop started seeing each other in the Christmas 
vacation of 1913-14. It was dancing that first brought them 


together, of all things. She was in her senior year at 
Vassar and knew the latest steps from the east coast (the 
tango was just coming into fashion). Pop knew the Chicago 
favorites. The big craze was thé dansant, or tea dance, 
which Mom made sound very glamorous, but Pop describes in 
his Autobiography as "meeting in a home, turning on the 


phonograph, and going through the gyrations." 


They also attended a Student Volunteer convention in Kansas 
City, where she was a representative of Vassar and he of 
McCormick. The big attraction was William Jennings Bryan, 
but both of them found his “fundamentalist harangue...naive." 
(Autobiography, pg. 19) 


It was not until June 1, 1918, that they were married, and 
the interval was marked by long separations. She taught 
history for two years at Sweet Briar preparatory academy and 
then at Westport High School in Kansas City for two years, 
He was in Chicago, first at the Divinity School at the 
University of Chicago, then as instructor in Hebrew during 
the illness of the regular Hebrew professor, Dr. Carrier, 
During summers he was in Lexington working at Wentworth on 
recruiting new cadets, and presumably she spent all or most 
of her summers there. 


He seems to have been more interested than she was. There 
are many hints in his letters and autobiography indicating 
misunderstandings or coolness on her Dart He assumes this 
was because "my financial status was not very sound and she 
doubted my sincerity." But his letters indicate he was 
dating other girls in Chicago -- faculty daughters and 
secretaries at McCormick. The dates were always a night at 
the opera or a stage show, and he assured Mom there was no 
reason for jealousy because the young lady was too prim, 
too young, lived too far away, or "knows about us," 


However, a hint of his personality is revealed in &n undated 
letter where he tells about taking Katherine McAfee to The 


Pirates of Penzance. "When we got home I went inside with 
the young lady and proceeded to direct the conversation 
toward things matrimonial. She told me that I looked on 


girls as girls and could not appreciate an individuality. 
She affirmed that I never could be serious about anything in 
the love line. After letting her babble for fifteen minutes 
I toid her she was all wrong and then broke the glad 
tidings. She was duly surprised and highly thrilled. 
'That's wonderful,’ she said. ’I take back all that I said 
about you.'" 


So it went back and forth. On December 10, 1917, he wrote, 
"Why do you treat me so mean? Here ÍI have been away from you 
more than a week and not one line have I received. There is 
just one feature that I like about your reticence at writing 
-- since postage rates have gone up you are now saving good 
money, with which you can buy bath towels." There are many 
other references to the fact that she didn't answer his 
letters. 


Later, when he was in France during the war he wrote, "I have 
been fairly successful in my few attempts to hold French 
conversations, though I must admit that I have essayed 
nothing of a deep nature. My most gratifying exploit was 
with & beautiful, big-eyed brown haired little girl of about 
three. She chose to play catch with me to the exclusion of 
several other chaplains who were trying to gain her 
attention. Thus in two minutes of French I convinced her of 
my Superiority, of which it took four years of English to 
convince you.” | 


But Mom was the one who saved the letters. We have none of 
hers during the courtship that he saved. 


Eventually things did get ironed out, and then the problem 
was fixing the date. World War I had started and both of 
them were susceptible to the patriotic fervor that was in 
the air. Furthermore, Uncle Mac and Uncle Sandy, Pop's 
younger brothers were already in the service. After much 
deliberation and consultation, Pop decided to apply for a 
commission as Army chaplain, but this was very slow coming 
through. He considered the Navy, which was faster, but two 
McCormick professors were very ill and Dr. McAfee and 
"Prexy" McClure prevailed on him to finish the term through 
April, 1918. He writes, "I should be miserable, though, if 
I thought that my preference for the Army came through any 
selfish motives. I love you so much, my dearest, and I 
hold you in such high esteem that I want myself to be 
somebody of whom you won’t be ashamed." 


And, of course, Mom had a contract to teach school through 
May. 


They did start leaking the news of their engagement, first to 
friends in Chicago, then Podgie, Pop’s Sister, and Mom’s 
Sisters Elizabeth and Theresa. Then Mom’s parents were told. 
Pop’s mother, whom he called "Queen" ( "Na" to the 
grandchildren), was not told right away because she was upset 
that her son Mac had gone overseas, Dut then Pop wrote, 
"All of my family is now conversant with the situation except 
Dad. When he finds out we might as well announce it." 

There was in fact an announcement party planned, but it fell 
through. 





Contemporary portraits of 
Katherine and Ovid - - - 
He had just gone overseas 
in 1918 and is wearing "a 
Sam Browne belt and a dinky 
little soft cap." 
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Eventually Pop's commission came through and then he had to 
spend the month of May at chaplain’s training school. On May 
31 Pop arrived in Kansas City, where Mom had just finished 
giving final examinations and had papers to grade. He wanted 
to get married the next day. She wanted a few days to shop, 
but Pop insisted on the next day because "June 1 is a good 
day for an anniversary." (In his autobiography he confesses 
to forgetting it three times in later years). Actually, 
from the ardent emotion in his love letters, it seems more 
likely he was just in a terrible hurry to get married. 


There is so much we could quote, but here's a sample: "ODE 
only the war lets up. But I much prefer to know that you 
love me and be a bit uncertain about when we can pull off the 
big event rather than to have every material thing as I 
would have it and be uncertain about you. For you are 
everything to me. l love you more than health, wealth, 
culture, life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness. 
Entirely and everlastingly yours, 
Ovid." 


So with the help of various sisters and brother-in-laws the 
wedding took place on June 1 at the home of the bride's 
parents on Washington Avenue, and the couple had a thirteen- 
day honeymoon. 


Pop went to France, and his first letter home Says, "You 
should see me in my new trappings. I have a Sam Browne belt 
and a dinky little soft cap that I can wear on the left side 
of my head. By the way, do you know who was or is Sam 
Browne? I can't find anybody who can elucidate. But what I 
started to say was that I am glad that I didn't have my 
picture taken before I left. I shall be much more impressive 
in my foreign service outfit and a service Stripe or two on 
my sleeve...... 


"At any rate,I feel very proud of having been in this thing. 


I can't kick on getting quick action. Already I have seen 
all the kinds of warfare that you read about, have been under 
fire, have helped take care of the wounded, and have 


participated in burial services......I wish I could tell you 
all the things I Saw, but you know military censorship 
forbids any details," 


Mom got busy as a volunteer selling Liberty Bonds, and the 
only letter of hers which survives is dated September 21, 
1918. It is along letter with much detail about how she 
organized the office and various activities. She was just 
twenty-six and four and a half months pregnant (with me). 
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"We are planning to go over the top on the 4th Liberty Loan 
the first day, and that means that most of the work comes 


beforehand..... The most exciting phase of my job is yet to be 
mentioned, though. I’ve just about killed myself going to 
stag dinners and parties of different  varieties.....The 
climax was a stag dinner at Hinesleys Thursday night. There 
were about thirty men from over the county and your wife 
present. We had a meeting after the dinner in the upper 
court-room. It developed into &  smoker. Mr. Allen took 
good care of me. Every time the cigars were passed he gave 
me a piece of chewing gum....,.. 


"Darling, you don’t know how anxiously I am waiting to hear 
just the part you are playing in the big fighting.....I have 
to make a talk at the club Monday on the recent allied 
offensive. I wish I knew as much about it as you do. My, 
but I'll be glad when those old Huns find out they really 
are licked. The way they ran away from you last week sounds 
as if they are beginning to find it out." 


Just ahead of this, on September 14, 1918, Pop had written, 
"lam startled by the many things you are doing at home. I 


know you are doing them well. After we get settled down in 
peaceful life, I expect to be known as Mrs. Sellers’ 
husband," 


There was not much written about gifts, but during the 
engagement Mom sent a watch and on May 4, 1918, Pop wrote, 
"The watch came yesterday and proved just what I wanted. I 
thank you ever so much. Every time I look at it, especially 
when the dial shines in the night, I seem to see your face. 
Last night about two -- one-forty-nine to be exact, I woke up 
and looked at the time-piece on my wrist. The most 
satisfied sort of feeling came to me and I went back to sleep 
smiling and thinking of you." 


And then from France on October 14, 1918, he wrote, "Enclosed 
is & handkerchief which I bought in the town where I sent the 
telegram. I hardly think it exquisite, but it was the best 


I could get. I have not been in any place where I could get 
any French lace, but I hope to pick up some before I leave 
the country. But, even though this handkerchief may not be 


aesthetically unimpeachable, it has been with me through the 
greatest battle of the war. I had it in the pocket of my 
raincoat." | 
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The news of my arrival on March 5, 1919, elated him and he 
wrote on March 13, 1919, "Some people might be disappointed 
in having a girl instead of a boy, but actually I don't feel 
that way. In this case a girl who follows in the footsteps 
of her mother will be more of a credit to the family than 
would be a boy who emulated his  father......She may go to 
Vassar instead of Chicago, but I shall insist on her being a 
top-notch student. Well, I believe we can agree on that." 





Mom with me in Monnie's back yard 
(Monnie was her mother) 


By this time the war was over and he was anxious to go home. 
The letters are plaintive with hopes raised and then typical 
Army SNAFU’s dashing those hopes. But finally he made it 
home on June 1, 1919, their first anniversary. 


His father was ill and needed help running Wentworth. So for 
a while the new family lived on the Wentworth campus, where 
Lucia was born on November 30, 1920. 


Eventually Uncles Mac and Sandy returned home and were 
available at Wentworth, so Pop decided to go to the Johns 
Hopkins University to get his Ph.D. in Hebrew and Old 
Testament. Mom’s sister Bessy wrote after Mom’s death, 

"I visited them in Baltimore when Ovid was getting his Ph.D. 
Degree. They had & tiny apartment and lived on & shoestring. 
She cooked her first Xmas turkey there and I remember her 
walking around with Lucia, a baby, in her arms.” 


[8 


It was a terribly trying time for Pop, with a tough professor 
(Paul Haupt, a German with a Prussian personality) and two 


babies under foot. But eventually he won his degree and an 
appointment as professor at McCormick Seminary. 





Betty and Lucia in Baltimore 


The family decided to drive from Lexington to Chicago, 
bringing along Dora, a colored girl, to help with the 
children. At this time most roads were dirt and there were 
no motels, only campgrounds. The trip took five days. The 
new Model T Ford had no trunk and all luggage and two 
puptents had to be stashed inside a folding gate along the 
running board. | 


A long letter to Queen dated September 8, 1922, describes the 
trip, part of which is as follows: "I had considerable 
difficulty the first night in getting the pup tents arranged 
satisfactorily, but finally decided on  buttoning the two 


together, making one long tent. We spread the blankets and 
comforts on the ground and disposed ourselves therein. Dora 
and Libzit occupied one end and the other three took the 
other. 


"In the middle of the afternoon we heard some peculiar noises 
and stopped at Wright City at a garage. The man in charge 
found that the Wellington people had not done an accurate 
job in replacing the right wheel after I had broken the axle 
and the Robertson mechanic who had greased the machine had 
overlooked the rear wheels. The Wright City man did the 
necessary repairing and replaced an old strap which had 
broken for $1.25. 
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"As the roads to St. Louis converged, the traffic became 


thicker and the dust exceedingly dense." The second 
campground had a playground for children. "It was much 


easier to put up the tents than it had been the first night. 
] abandoned the poles and suspended the tent ona rope 
stretched between a tree and the Ford. .... — RNC 
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"After we were a few miles out of St. Louis we reached a new 
concrete road. In towns which were responsible for their own 
roads the going was very rough and there were some bad 
detours on account of bridge construction. But driving on a 
level concrete road with few sharp curves is delightful after 
coming through Missouri. 


"The rear left tire came off. The casing was the old one 
which Elizabeth had thrown away and which I had put on when I 
purchased the trick tubes. I got out the special tools and 
Without much trouble put the tire on again. In about half an 
hour it was off. We reversed it and replaced it.....no more 
trouble." 


The next day a mile out of camp the "tire came off again, 


twice, I decided that the casing had become too loose. So 
I cut up an old inner tube to-make an inner lining and put 


oe: 


the tire hack on. it has not come off since.” 





They spent the first night in Chicago at the Lexington 
Hotel. No doubt the name appealed to them, but they found 
out later it was Al Capone's headquarters. 


Then they moved onto the McCormick campus, at 846 Chalmers 
Place, It was a big Victorian house, with three stories and 
ten rooms. At that time they had not a stick of furniture, 
according to Mom, although Pop said that a crate of cast-off 
family furniture was on its way from Lexington, 





HOME 
246 Chalmers Place 


They went shopping and bought a gas stove, some army cots, 
and then Pop said, "Now let's look at grand pianos." Mom 
made one feeble protest and then in a state of shock went 
along. 


In the same letter to Queen, September 8, 1922, Pop wrote, 
"bought a gas stove and 2 army cots and double bed at a 
neighboring store and I hauled it in installments in the 
Lizzie. $7 -- big bed, $5 springs, $30 mattress....... 


"Gteinway baby grand $1425 less ministers’ reduction of 5% 
payable $150 down, $50 & month as long as they can catch us. 


"The piano looks like an extravagance, but the more I looked 
at the others the more we felt that this was the only 
satisfactory one. Libzit is learning the scale." 


Mom said she was never so relieved as when that piano was 
finally paid off, but it was the central piece of furniture 
in our house and the price was soon forgotten. 


In the meantime they made more furniture purchases, mostly 
second-hand, and received more  cast-offs (some lovely 
antiques) from the faculty. On October l, 1922, Pop again 
wrote Queen, "Your letter came on the first mail yesterday 
(in those days there were two mail deliveries) and on the 
same post came my first month's salary check. Both were 
highly welcome. We had just about come to the end of our 
financial string when the check brought relief. Our cash 
supply was reduced to seven cents. It certainly takes money 
to get a house like this started.” 


Further on in the same Letter he tells some more about life 
in the big oity. "Yesterday I had the Ford overhauled. 
The small town certainly has it on the city for Ford owners. 
At home I could take a bus down (this was a horse-drawn van) 
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Libbit (Betty), Goch (Lucia), and Rog 


and tell Frank Hord to give it whatever was needed and feel 
relieved of the responsibility. But here I must designate 
everything to be done and then different specialists work on 
different parts. And how they do stick the poor owner! | 
was nicked for $11.78 yesterday and I know J could have had 
the same work done in Lexington for less than $5.00..... 


"When our gas stove came one man delivered it, then another 


man connected it; then a third came to turn on the gas. We 
went to see about the installation of a telephone before we 
moved out here. We could not make application until we 


found whether there was already an instrument in the house. 
About two weeks after 1 made the written application for 
service a wagon drove up and a man delivered the instrument; 
the next day another man came out to connect it. 


"But we can get good oleo for 21 cents a pound and I can 
have a suit pressed for 50 cents. So there is some 
compensation." 


And in both places you could still get cheap servants. 


The next big improvement was described on January ij 1927, 
"Our electric wiring is completed and that means that 
practically all of the messy work is done. Ali that remains 
is the putting on of the fixtures and the running in of the 
current." 


I vaguely remember the soft gaslight sconces in the house, 
but I vividly remember the outdoor conversion. When we moved 
in, the outdoors had old Victorian lanterns with squared-off 
panes. A lamplighter with a little ladder would go to each 
lantern, open one of the panes, and turn on the gas light. 


Tni —————ÓáÓ rand 


of Verses about "Leary the Lamplighter" which Mom would read 
to us as we sat in bed in the second floor front bedroom and 
watched the ritual. When electricity came in, there were 
round globes and all the lights went on at once. It was a 


contest to see which child could shout "First Lights” first. 


I also remember a major remodeling project when Mom had a 
partition torn out between the two front parlors to make one 
large living room with bookcases running down the long wall. 
It was a narrow row house, and the second parlor had only 
one window on a dark court. The house was provided as part 
of the salary for seminary professors, with a decorating 
allowance which could be saved up for major projects. Mom 
took full advantage of that, and the remodeling started a 
trend. 


2 2. 
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On October 3, 1924, our brother Roger was born in the 
Henrotin Hospital. A telegram to Mrs S Sellers Lexington MO 
said "Our new son Roger has blue eyes and red hair. 

O R Sellers" Roger rapidly acquired brown eyes. 


In a letter to Queen, October 5, 1924, Pop wrote, "If you had 
expressed your desire about the name of your grandson 
beforehand, he would have been named John Newton (Queen's 
father~in-law). We were rather hard put to find a name which 
meant something in the family and was euphonious. As a 
matter of fact we didn’t give a great deal of thought for a 
male name, since we expected a daughter. A girl would have 
received her mother’s name with the spelling changed to 


Katharine, after the Greek. As you doubtless know, we 
dropped the final s from the family name to save the boy a 
Jot of explanation. His name now will be fairly easy for 


him to give over the telephone.” 


Of course, Pop was elated that he finally had a son and Bessy 
remembers that his first remark was "Now he can play ina 
band." (Girls didn't play in bands in those days.) "Boy, oh 
boy," said Bessy, "no truer prophecy was ever spoken." 


And so we advanced in wisdom and stature. We had normal 


discipline and sibling rivalry problems. In several letters 
Pop wrote about calling on someone and "Libzit was not on 
her good manners" and was "gooping it up." ] also remember 
throwing some wild tantrums when I thought Mom was too 


bossy. 


In one legendary episode, undated, Mom went to bed to find 
this note from Lucia on her pillow: 
" Dear Madam -~ 
There is no justice in this house, 846 Chalmers 
Place. It has been proven to me several times. Today, 
for instance, you got mad at me because I messed up 
the place and once before Larwence Filson and Roger 
Wilson Sellers messed up my room worse than I messed 
up the house and I told you and you tryied to change 
the subject and said not to start a rumbers and to 
clean it up myself 
That's once, it has been proved to me more than 
once and I can't stand it. 
You Have PETS." 
Of course, I remember Lucia as being the pet, and Roger 
Wilson Sellers refuses to comment. But the phrase, "There is 
no justice in this house" has rung out as a battle cry on 
many occasions. And Mom saved the note. 





Lucia 





Lucia Roge and Betty 


Chalmers Place was a wonderful place to grow up. The big 
grassy lawn in the middle was great for games of Giant Steps, 
Tag, Hide-and-go-seek, or whatever was the current fashion. 
On the sidewalks the girls jumped rope and the boys played 


marbles. 


In the second-to-end house on the northwest corner lived the 
Wilkins family, one of the few non-seminary families, who had 


lived there longer than anybody. There were three sisters 
(Miss Henrietta, Miss Ella, and Miss Evelyn) and two brothers 
{Charles and Will). Another brother, Fred, had married and 


moved away. When we were young a hurdy-gurdy man with a 
monkey came once a week and stopped in front of the Wilkins 
house because they gave him a quarter. We each gave a penny 
to the monkey. | 





Although the Wilkins had no children of their own, they 
practically adopted the neighborhood. They would sit out on 
their little front porch every evening (not all of them 


every night). 


2.5 


As we would tire out from playing we would take a respite by 
joining them, but we always had to step over the immaculately 
scrubbed stone first step. We children found them 
fascinating to talk to because they were so interested in us. 


———— 







Religion in our house was simple. We went to Sunday School 
and church at Fourth Presbyterian Church (first the Young 
People's Church and then the "big" church). In our teen 
years we took the streetcar back in the evening for the youth 
group. We said grace at meals and prayers at night. 


Our regular grace was "Bless Heavenly Father this food to our 
use and us to Thy service, through Jesus Christ our Lord, 
Amen." We took turns saying it and did not  improvise. Once 
1 thought the soup was too diluted and rudely declared I 
would not ent it. It was my turn to say the blessing so T 
said "Bless Heavenly Father this soup to our use..." Mother 
said, "Now you'd better eat it" and I did. 

We grew up during the Scopes trial, but evolution was never a 
problem at home or Sunday School. It was simply assumed that 
xod in His infinite wisdom had  chosed this technique to 


create his wonderful world. 


And of course we were surrounded by young men learning to be 
ministers and knew that our father was an eminent Biblical 
scholar. 


Pop’s mother, Na, made wonderful paperdolls, cutting them out 
freehand. Lucia and I would name them all and play with 
them. If Mom was not around we would make a castle by 
squashing her good eiderdown quilt into nooks and crannies, 
but she would be furious if she caught us. 
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Then Lucia got creative and made some of her own. The best 
was Jupiter Zeus, who was imaginatively deformed and spoke in 
a funny accent. 


Roger invented many creatures and drew their pictures. The 
best was the Pentagossum. He also invented Ghost Kelly’s 
Band of skeletons, with gravestones for music stands. Moan 
Kelly was the girl singer. He made a shadow-box of this 
band. 


He also had a rag doll with a football helmet named 
"Hushabusha." In a letter to Queen dated March 4, 1928, Pop 
writes "Lucia....operated on on Hushabusha. Roger was not at 
all displeased but rather proud tbat Hushabusha was white and 
clean on the inside. Katherine now has sewed up Hushabusha 
again, so that he has resumed his place in the family circle, 
Roger says that Hushabusha is & bad boy and imposes some form 
of punishment, which generally is some form of ostracism." 


One of the ploys that Pop used to help us sort things out was 


a series of bedtime stories aboout the little boy with the 
wooden leg. A woodpecker lived in a hole in the leg. After 
we were in bed, we would hear Pop coming up the steps saying 
"Otomp. Stomp. Stomp..... and stomping his leg. In the 


story we would hear about some problem the little boy had, 
which paralleled something that had recently happened to us. 

The little boy's worst expletive was "Oh, my goodness." The 
woodpecker would stick his head out of the hole, learn of the 
problem, and fly off to fix it. Pop would beat on his chest 
in a fluttering manner and say "He flew - - - - - - away" and 
then "He flew ~ = = -- - - back." The little boy would 
thank the woodpecker profusely, the woodpecker would go back 
in the hole and Pop would go "Stomp. Stomp” back downstairs. 


In a postcard Pop sent Roge from Berlin dated May 19, 1930, 
he writes "I hope that by this time you are entirely a well 
boy and that you are always a nice boy. Be sure to draw me 
some pictures and send them to me. 


"i wish I were in Chalmers Place tonight to tell you 
about the little boy who went stomp, stomp (fifteen stomps). 
Daddy" 


In our childhood we called him Daddy and later Pop. 


At supper Pop would have us learn the Books of the Bible and 
the Greek and Hebrew alphabets by chanting them to a rhythm 
he beat out alternately with wrist and knuckles of each hand: 
"GEN-e-sis,  Ex-o-dus, Le-VIT~i-cus, Numb-ers, Deut-e-RON-o- 
my, JOSH-u-a, JUDG-es,  RUTH....." He also gave a great 
dramatic rendition of Jabberwocky using table props, the 
knife for the vorpal blade and the salt shaker for the 
Jabberwock’s head. His facial expressions ranged from 
"mimsy" to "beamish." 





Maternal grandparents, 
Munny and Dad with Betty 





We always left Chicago during the summer. At first we went 
to Lexington where we stayed with Mom's parents, "Munny" and 
"Dad", and played with many cousins. Wentworth had no summer 
school, so we could use their facilities. We swam in their 
indoor pool and played croquet on their front lawn. We 
visited with Pop’s parents, "Na" and "Grandpop." 





Across the street at the Academy - Betty and Lucia with 
paternal grandparents, Na and Grandpop - and playing behind 
the Academy gym. 


A few years later we went to Estes Park, where we stayed in a 
cabin on a hill owned by Dr. John Timothy Stone, first our 
pastor at Fourth Church and then the president of McCormick. 
We played with the children in other cabins on that hill. 
Roge went to the Rocky Mountain Boys Camp, owned by the 
Primrose family, whom we had earlier known in Chalmers 
Place. Lucia and I played with Helen and Margaret Primrose. 
We rode the camp horses and climbed Longs Peak. 


in our early teens Lucia and I went to Scout camps in 
Wisconsin and upper Michigan. Roge went to Interlochen Music 
Camp. Mom and Pop would drive us up and back, sightseeing 
along the way. 
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We had different cars after the Model T, but one Ford V-8 
achieved  immortality of sorts when Lucia named if 
"Methusaleh," It was only about ten years old at the end, 


but other families kept getting new models as they came out 
and we were mortified. 





We went away to college and got married, but those are our 
stories, if we get around to writing them. 


’ 





In the fall of 1939 we moved to 835 Chalmers Place, the big 
house on the corner. This was an acknowledgment of Pop's 
Seniority on the faculty and the fact that he was now Dean. 
The move came while Mom, Lucia, Roge, and T were in Europe. 
We had intended to stay the year but got caught in World War 
1l and had to come home in October. At any rate Pop had to 
select the wallpaper and supervise the decorating. We all 
agreed he did & superlative job. We got home in time to help 
with the actual moving. 
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We had family reunions, big and small, 


touch. At the end we realized that we were only one part 
of Mom and Pop’s huge extended family. People from all over 
the world wrote to tell us how close they had felt to them. 


and kept in close 


Aziza Hussein, President of the International Planned 
Parenthood Federation in Cairo wrote after Mom died that she 
was a "great lady...whom I dearly loved as a friend and as a 
mother, since the day when she received me in Chicago in 1952 
on my first trip to the U.S. She was so wonderful to me. 

held her as a model of womanhood for her intelligence, 


integrity, and kindness. She inspired me for the rest of my 
life." 


There were so 
respeot, 


many 
admiration, 


letters, filled with expressions of 
and love. | | 
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Pop escorting Bets down 

stairway at home to give 

away and then to perform 
marriage. 





MUSIC 


by Betty 


Pop's years at the University of Chicago are well described 
in his autobiography, except for one influential event which 
he somehow omitted. He was in downtown Chicago seeking 
entertainment when he saw a theater featuring "Madame 
Butterfly." Thinking it was a burlesque, he bought a ticket. 
It was indeed the new opera by Puccini. Although he had 
played piano, organ, and many band instruments ~~- including 
paid jobs as church organist, pianist for the silent movies, 
and school band director ~- this was the first opera he had 
ever seen. He was absolutely bowled over by it, so much so 
that no subsequent performance of any opera has lived up to 
his memories of this one. 


Nevertheless he was a lifelong enthusiast of opera. He 
attended whenever and wherever he could. He took me to my 
first opera when I was eleven, "Il Trovatore”, We sat ina 
box and J wore anew silk dress Mom had brought back from 
Paris. Both Pop and Mom were staunch supporters of the Santa 
Fe Opera since its beginning, and every trip we made there 
had to be planned around what opera we wanted to see, 


He wanted us to have the best musical  eduation available, so 
Lucia and I took piano lessons at the American Conservatory 
in Kimball Hall in downtown Chicago. We had to be taken by 
el to the Loop twice a week: a private lesson during the 
week and Saturday mornings for three half-hour classes of 
harmony and ear-training, class piano, and Dalcroze (a series 
of games and exercises designed to teach rhythm by bodily 
movement). The head ot the children’s department and teacher 
of advanced students was Louise Robyn, an eminent pioneer in 
piano education. 
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Roger studied violin with a teacher who came to the house 
named Ann Hathaway. He later became proficient on the 
trombone and other band instruments. He has kept up these 
skills all his life, which is more than Lucia and I have 
done. When Roge started trombone his arms were too short to 
reach seventh position, so he would push the slide out with 
his foot. 


We had season tickets to the children’s series of the 
Chicago Symphony in Orchestra Hall. 


One year Pop organized a brass quartet to play Christmas 
Carols under the Christmas tree that was set up in the center 


of Chalmers Place. He and Roge played trombone, and Lucia 
and I trumpet. He and Roge were good trombonists, Lucia was 
pretty good on the trumpet, but I was lousy. So I’m not 


sure how the quartet sounded, but we got a lot of attention 
with doors opening and curtains being drawn to see what was 
going on. 


Pop wrote the Genesis Rhymes for me when I was five, in 1924. 


I learned them all very quickly. It was entirely a family 
affair for years. I would sing them afternoons with Pop the 
way we might sing through Gilbert and Sullivan operas or play 
piano duets. At small family gatherings we would all take 


turns performing and I would frequently sing a couple of 
them, usually "What God Made" and "Noah", Mom's favorites. 
Aunt Marion, a fine musician, was especially enthusiastic. 


At this time they were all written out and illustrated in 


almost the same form in which they were subsequently 
published. He did everything  -- words, music, and 
illustrations. They were "bound" by pasting onto the pages 
of Scientific American, a tabloid-size magazine. 


Unfortunately, this manuscript has not survived. 


The first time we introduced them to the public was after I 


had studied singing and was asked to perform at the 
Thanksgiving Dinner in 1941. I sang "What God Made" and 
"Noah" with Pop accompanying. They created a small 
sensation. Shortly afterward Pop started teaching his Hebrew 


class "The Sons of Jacob" to help them learn the tribes of 
Israel, and there was much joking and spoofing on that. 


He finally prepared and published them in 1946, when I was 
married and gone. The churches grabbed them and there were 
many elaborate performances with ali kinds of visual aids. 
Pop attended them all while he was still alive and was very 
proud. I was proud and happy for him, but somehow the tapes 


or performances never sounded quite right. No matter how 
skilled the accompanist was -- and there were some highly 
skilled ones ~~- he or she was never as good as Pop in the 


living room of our house. Shades of “Madame Butterfly"!!! 


by Betty 


Mother was a spontaneous hostess and loved to entertain. In 
the early days she was not the best cook, but  fortunately we 
had a series of  live-in maids with various skills. Jennie, 
a Swedish woman, was excellent with baby Roge and a good 
basic cook, but she needed extra time off to go to Lutheran 
services and choral practices. Elaine, a young colored girl 
who drove up with us from Lexington, was a fabulous cook and 
a very good friend. 1 spent much time in the kitchen 
talking to her and she gave me some rudimentary cooking 


lessons -- mostly how to make fudge. 


Lorraine, a crotchety black woman, was a terrible cook and 
chased away our fox terrier, Napoleon, but she loved to 
polish silver and Pop had just brought back a lot of 
Maccabean coins from his excavation at Beth-Zur. 


A good description of our entertainment style in this era 
comes from a letter by Marshall Scott written after Mom’s 
death (He was President of McCormick after Pop’s retirement). 
"My earliest memory of your Mother was when another student 
and I were at your house for Sunday dinner, Your Dad, as 
seems to have been the custom, walked into the dorm on 
Saturday and invited the first two students he saw. We were 
delighted to come, but a little nervous. ] remember that 
Roger spent most of the time drawing a sketch of the maid who 
was serving and the chap with me created a little chaos by 
continually putting his foot on the button that your Mother 
used to signal the maid. Finally, when the maid was quite 
confused, yourMother had to explain the problem." 


The technique of inviting students by Pop's walking into the 
dorm and inviting the first students he saw prevailed through 
the vears (though not the maid). Mom wished for a more 
systematic approach, but that’s the way Pop did it. In fact, 
that's the way I met Dick. His first year he was invited 
with the two campus glamor boys. Lucia and I spent the whole 
time playing up to them and ignored Dick. Fortunately, his 
last year I saw the light and when I told Pop I was 
interested in Dick he said, "Harter’s a fine man. i gave him 
an A,” 


After several trips to the mid-east Mom developed a flair for 
concocting dishes with an ethnic flavor. Her entertaining 
became much more imaginative, This was fortunate because 
maids were no longer available. 


After Mom's death the letters that poured in -- many from 
strangers -- told of happy memories being entertained at 
dinner or for a few days. 
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A story of Mom's ability to improvise is told in this letter 
to her from Emily Young dated November 16, 1976. "You have 
been my friend a long time and I have happy memories of the 
days on Chalmers Place. One of our efforts together -- "our 
missionary tea’ .-- whatever we called it -- We planned 
chicken salad and as the guests arrived we realized we didn't 
have enough food. We added -- Peas, more pineapple, etc., 
to stretch it. It was almost like feeding a small army = 
and somehow, we made it, successfully." 


One time Pop got in dutch in Lexington preaching the Mary- 


Martha sermon. Martha slaved in the kitchen while Mary 
talked to Jesus. Pop, 8s well as Jesus, preferred Mary and 
told the good housewives that they worried too much about 
their cooking. Of course, the women were all furious, 


including Mom, but she definitely was a Mary type hostess. 
Making the guest feel welcome was the top priority and the 
cooking just got fitted in. 


One time when she really did work on the food was for our 
annual New Years Day Open House. We nll got up eariy to make 
dainty sandwiches with the crusts cut off. The men joked 
about such insubstantial fare, so one year we made a plate of 
hefty sandwiches. It didn’t go over too well. 


Thanksgiving Day we all went to a big dinner at the Commons, 
which the faculty put on for the students. There was a 


parade of turkeys and the faculty had a race to see who 
could carve his turkey the fastest. The fastest didn’t 
usually give very good portions. Pop was usually somewhere 


in the middle. He was frequently involved in the after-dinner 
entertainment and couldn’t be bothered with such a contest. 


Over the years both of them graciously opened their home to 
all sorts of houseguests -- relatives, friends, or strangers 
in a strange land, often for months at a time. We couldn't 
begin to list them all. We don't even know them ali. | 

We were fortunate to have had aunts, uncles, and cousins in 
the area. Christmas Eve we always celebrated with the 
Rothermels -- Uncle Bill, Ha (Aunt Theresa), Steve and Ann. 
We had a dinner with joke presents for which we had drawn 
names. There were place cards with poems and caricature 
sketches made by a family member (usually me). After dinner 
the kids would put on a play using the hall for a stage. Our 
house was big enough that they could all stay the night. The 
first one awake could go around and wake the others by 
yelling "Christmas Gift", 1, being the oidest child, usually 
woke up at a ghastly eariy hour. We had to dress and eat 
breakfast before we could open the presents, which somehow 
seemed like an anti-climax to me. The fun was just in being 
together. 
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by Betty 
Crime and trauma touched our lives lightly. 


During the Christmas season the seminary stuck a six-foot fir 
tree in the center of Chalmers Place and strung it with 


outdoor lights. One year young Roge decided to climb the 
tree, but it was brittle and broke off. He fell and struck 
his head on the frozen ground, suffering a concussion. Mom 


remembered the fright of this incident for years, but Roge 
was mainly disappointed that he had been unconscious on the 
way to the hospital and had missed the sirens of the 
ambulance. 


Then in the Christmas season of 1939, I was practicing my 
singing in my upstairs front bedroom of the big house on the 
corner (835 Chalmers Place) where we had just moved. 


Abruptly I heard a shot and {fresh from war torn Europe) I 
dropped to the floor and waited for the all-clear. After a 
while T felt rather silly, so I looked up and saw a hole in 
the window pane. I went downstairs and told Mom and Pop, who 
didn't believe me. When they finally came up to have a look, 
they decided to cali Mr. Elisworth, the custodian. Nobody 
thought to call the police. Mr. Ellsworth dug the bullet 
from the woodwork and bravely peered through the hole to 
judge the trajectory. It was decided that someone on 
Fullerton and diagonally across Chalmers Place had taken a 
potshot at the top light of the Christmas Tree. However, 
my peers kidded me that the rifleman had not liked my 
singing. 


On vacations when we were traveling around, someone was 
always wondering how we could live in Chicago with all those 
gangsters. One man in particular told Mom he always went to 
elaborate lengths to keep from changing trains in Chicago. 
Mom told him that was ridiculous, she had never seen a thing, 
and finally convinced him to come out to our house. When he 
came out of the Dearborn Station he actually witnessed a 
hold-up (the only person we've ever known who did). Being at 
the point of no return, he took a cab to our house, where he 
Saw a man with pistol holsters carrying money bags out of our 
house, This was the Brinks Armored Escort collecting money 


from Mom, who was Regional Chairman of the Girl Scout Cookie 
Sale. 


However, by far the most notorious thing that ever happened 
was the shooting of the legendary criminal, John Dillinger, 
by the FBI in front of our neighborhood movie theater, the 
Biograph, on July 22, 1932. A11 of us were out of town but 


Mom. Pop was in Munich, Lucia and I were in Scout camp in 
northern Michigan, and Roger was somewhere else. We all 
heard the news before Mom did. There had been a long man- 


hunt while he was the Most Wanted Criminal, and people were 
spotting him all over. Lucia says some gentle man used to 
come in Chalmers Place, sit on a step and watch the girls 
jump rope. It was widely whispered that this might be 
Dillinger. Anyway, where we were people dashed around 
shouting the news. Mom was taking advantage of the empty, 
quiet house and slept late. In the early afternoon she went 
to our neighborhood grocery and saw an enormous crowd of 
people. She asked what had happened and as she told it 
“Everybody turned around and stared at me. I felt like Rip 
Van Winkle.” 
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Roger, our grammar school patrol boy, keeping the peace 
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ARCHEOLOGY 


by Lucia 


As Pop’s interest was in the Old Testament, he was fascinated 
with Bibilical archeology and jumped at any opportunity to 
participate in a dig in Palestine, whether as a staff member 
or in charge, For awhile, he was considered the expert on 
antique wine jugs in the Near East, but in his mind, the find 
of a silver coin with Ptolomey [’s head was the highlightof 
his excavations. 


In the early years, Pop went over alone, and Mom would take 
us to Lexington for the summer - which we thoroughly enjoyed. 
The staff would sit on the sand dunes in their plus fours and 
pith helmets and patiently wait for the Bedouins whom they 
had hired to produce broken shards or coins or whatever. It 
reminded me of men fishing ~ quietly and peacefully just 
waiting. 
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"THE JERUSALEM SCHOOL 


In 1948, Pop had a sabbatical from the seminary and took over 
the position of Director of the American School of Oriental 


Research in Jerusalem. It was just after the English had 
left Palestine and there was fighting in the streets as the 
Jews encroached on the neutral territory. Passports were 


difficult to obtain for the Near East, but somehow Mom 
wangled a teaching position at the American School for Girls 
in Beirut. 


Because of the fighting, the school in Jerusalem had become 
a haven for the Arabs whose lovely old family homes had been 
confiscated - & future mayor, Katy Antonius (the city's grand 
dame who became a dear friend), Asia Halaby (who always 
travelled with her old teddy-bear, the only thing she was 
able to grab from her home as the Israelis broke down her 
front door), many others, and U.N. Observers. But instead 
of being involve with Oriental Research, Pop busied himself 
with Arab refugee relief. 
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Pop holding a lamp dug from Beth-Zur 


Pop flew down to Beirut to see Mom when she arrived, but on 
his return trip, a Jewish spitfire chased their Arab Airways 
plane over the Sea of Galilee, shooting incendiary bullets at 
them. Three died as they jumped from the burning plane, but 
the pilot, an Arab passenger and Pop crawled out through the 
flames when it landed. Pop spent three weeks in a hospital 
recuperating, and the side of his face most burned looked 
like baby skin thereafter, 


When Mom finished the semester 
teaching in Beirut, she joined 
Pop in Jerusalem and, with her 
usual verve, started organizing 
marketable cottage industries 
among the Arab refugees. The 
eautiful hand painted pottery 
and the Halaby’s fine embroidery 
work were the most successful. 
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Because of Pop's being shot down and both of their work with 


the Arabs, they were greatly respected in Jerusalem. This I 
realized when they and Asia Halaby took me to Petra, in the 
south of Jordan. Some Bedouin youths were to lead our horses 
through the passageway to "the rose red city, half as old as 
time." But as Pop started to mount, his horse shied and 
threw him down the rocky hill. In his stoic way, he just 


rolled slowly and came to rest with blood gushing from his 
forehead. 


I don't know who Asia called, but the desert patrol charged 
in with their red and white head-dresses. (I don’t know if 
they had ever bathed.) A couple of doctors appeared within 
an hour, but by that time the blood had coagulated. Several 
officials arrived, and there was much bowing, scrapping, and 
apologizes, and thanks for what Mom and Pop had done for the 
Arabs. 


During Pop's year at the School, the Dead Sea Scrolls were 
found and he was involved in the haggling over the purchase. 
The Hebrew University, however, paid the  Bedouins who found 
them more, and so they are there on display. During the 
excitement of the find, Pop did whip out and buy a Brownie 
camera and take the first pictures of Qumram, the first cave 
where they were found. 


Inside Qumram 
With Pop's Brownie 
Camera 





Outside Qumram, 

with the only camera 
available - Pop's 
Brownie 
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Lucia, Paca Biascoechea, and Theresa Rothermel 
on one of Mom's tours 


After the 1948 troubles, whenever Pop had a sabbatical and 

managed a staff position with some excavation, Mom would sign 
on as a Near Eastern guide for Maupintours, thus having her 
way paid over there. At the termination of the tour, she 
would fly to Jerusalem, stay at the American Colony, and 
become envolved with the community life among the Arabs 


again. 





THEOLOGIANS STUDY NEW TESTAMENT 


New parallel edition of the New Testament, with King 
James version and American version appearing side by 
side, is studied by Dr. Edgar J. Goodspeed (left), professor 
emeritus, University of Chicago, and Dr. O. R. Sellers, dean, 
McCormick Theological Seminary. SUN PHOTO. 
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MeCormick Professor Emeritus Ovid Sellers works with Mr. and 
Mrs. Herbert Huffmon (McCormick '51) on identifying a coin while 
Tracy Luke (McCormick '60) registers a piece of pottery, in the 
Registry Roam of the Drew-McCormick Expedition. l 
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POP’S LAST DIG 


When he was 80 
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RETIREMENT IN SANTA FE 


by Lucia 


There was compulsory retirement at 70 at McCormick, and for 
many years Mom kept thinking of that time to come and looking 
over different places to retire. Mom's family had valued the 
land and home, but Pop was brought up at the Academy and had 
always had a spacious home as part of the perks of his job. 
So Pop had no worries, and Mom kept looking. It got to be a 
family joke on a trip to point out some delapidated structure 
and say, "Wouldn't that be a good place to retire?" 


Some ten years before the fateful day, Mom drove her aunt 
Tete on a trip through the southwest. It was Tete’s custom, 
when visiting a new city, to call a realtor to show her the 
houses on the market and, in that way, she felt she got a 
feel of the town. This was before tourism became an 
industry. 


While in Santa Fe, they were shown a three room adobe 
bungalow close to the center of town. Mom fell in love with 
it, thought Pop would enjoy the culture there, and called him 
to see how he felt about buying it as their retirement home. 
He was quite agreeable. And so Mom bought it and arranged for 
the realtor to rent it out until time for retirement. 
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The House in Santa Fe 


But before the move to Santa Fe, the American Friends of the 
Middle East offered to send Mom and Pop on a good will tour 
around the world for a year, visiting mostly Arab nations. 
They had both been involved with the organization for several 
years, Mom as Director for the Midwest Office and Pop on the 
national board. They were wined and dined by local govenment 
officials, American missionaries and state department 
officials and generaily had a great time as "authorities" on 
U.S. relations with other nations. The last three months, Pop 
was a visiting lecturer in the Higher School of Theology, 
Djakarta, India. 





1 never could figure out how the American Friends could 
afford to send them around the world for a year and asked Pop 
if he wasn't really working for the C.I.A. 


He would just smile and say, "Mrs. Ooch!” 


A year later, they moved into the Santa Fe home, and Mom set 
about doubling its size, making it a 6 room house with a 
large walled in adobe patio. It was all in keeping with the 
southwest architecture ~ adobe walls, pot bellied adobe 


Fireplaces, and vega ceilings. It was warm, charming, and 
their Near Eastern things fit in beautifully. 
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Kathy Butler, Mom with Lee Butler, Lucia and Ginny, 
Pop, and Warwick, Jr., on the roof. 


A Gathering in the Patio - left to right: two friends, Tete, 


Bessie, 
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With Pop's background in Biblical archeology, he was welcomed 
into the Indian museum functions in Santa Fe - although he 
said it was like a foot doctor and a dentist comparing notes, 
But he always enjoyed learning more. He now had time to read 
more and even talked of learning another language. 


Mom plowed into church activities, on this and that 
committee, always organizing. She wrote the church history 
that was published. The church was really their life. 

She was also active in the formation of the Folk Art Museum 
and helped in the procurement of Palestinean costumes and 
coins for them. She also wrote their booklet. 


During these years, Pop kept going on exonvations in the Near 
East and Mom tagged along, involving herself over there. 
They usually spent a month with us in Puerto Rico either 
coming or going, and it was a complete joy as we had a large 
house, enough help, and they became part of the family. 


Pop would hop on a plane at the drop of a hat to officiate at 
a grandchild’s or great nieces wedding. The most memorable 
one was Warwick and Pat’s in Haiti. It was the first 
marriage of a non-Catholic officiating. Warwick insisted Pop 
marry them. So Pat finally found a Catholic priest who said 
he would have a joint ceremony. But when the Large wedding 
party went to practice, the church door was bolted shut- 
With a notice that the priest had gone to Mexico and all 
weddings were cancelled for a week. This was during the 
reign of Papa Doc. 


Pat finally found another priest who agreed to a Joint 
ceremony. There was such hospitality and partying that Pop 
and the priest never did get together - although some thought 
that the priest never intended it. Anyway, they didn't speak 
the same language, and so I'm not sure it would have done 
any good. 


And then at the end, after all the picture taking before the 
wedding, no one remembered about getting Pop to the church, 
and so he just sat on a bench and read The Godfather. 


SO n mm I A Ie P a a ia M AA te 


There were several of us a bit disorganized and when we went 


out to hail a cab, they were all gone. Finally, we all 
managed to get a lift (some to the wrong church) - and we 
arrived late. But they held up the service for us, rushed 
Pop up the aisle - and Warwick and myself - and started the 


service with electricity. However, the government turned off 
the lights very soon, and it was finished with candle light, 
a pump organ, and a car’s lights. The car drove to the 
entrance of the church to shine the lights in. 


At the end, Pop stepped forward in his ministerial garb, 
raised his hand and blessed the couple in English. 








Mom was not able to go to the wedding as she had broken her 
hip carrying books into church. 


But they travelled quite a bit. They took Warwick and me to 
Europe. We rented a car and drove most of the time. We went 
to Aldsfelt, Germany, the home of one of Warwick's ancestors. 
There Pop, in his rusty German, told a gentleman who was 
helping us find Warwick’s old "hausen" that he had been in 
Germany during World War I. The two embraced, tears rolling 


down their eyes, and it was very emotional - the two former 
enemies wanting to be friends. 


They took Betty and Dick to Alaska. Pop wanted to see the 
North Pole - and on our trip he wanted to go back to Berlin. 


Mom was also big on family gatherings. On their 50th 


anniversary, she arranged for a family reunion in Cuernavaca, 
Mexico. 


The Cuernavaca Reuion 
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descendents 
took over a barracks, 
and paraded down Main Street. 
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Mac and Sandy, 
The Patriarchs at the head of the parade. 


Pop, his brothers, 


family reunion in Lexington in 1972, 
lucia Sellers gathered 
own band under 
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and his sister Marcia, 











POP? 





S 90th 





BIRTHDAY PARTY 








After some ten years in their Santa Fe house, Mom and Pop 
realized they would be better off in the Presbyterian 
retirement complex in downtown Santa Fe. They sold their 
home and built a smaller adobe home near their church 
friends. Here they entertained us at Pop’s 90th birthday 
celebration. 


He was not his usual whimsical self, but he put on a good 
Show. He played the guitar for us, Singing his old favorites 
"Jesse James," "Casey Jones," and the Genesis Rhymes and was 
very pleased at the gathering. 


That Christmas Mom and Pop came to Puerto Rico for their 
usual holiday visit, but he was in quite a bit of pain. He 
had always been a walker, even played a game of tennis 
doubles with us when he was 85, but that year in his 90’s it 
was difficult for him to get around. 


Warwick and I moved to Lexington in February, and Mom and Pop 
came ~ mostly to have their nephew, Dr.Joe Cope, give a 
second opinion as to Pop’s condition. In Santa Fe he had 
been told it was arthritis. Joe realized it was bone cancer 
and treated him for it successfully for awhile. And so they 
moved to Lexington. 


But Pop went downhill and was in great pain, and it was a 
blessing for him when it was over. 


Mom stayed on in Lexington in the house they had bought, got 
involved in the church and in the history of the town and 
wrote "Historical Glimpses of Lexington." 


Mom died of intestinal cancer five years later. She was of 
the generation that accepted fate and didn't discuss her 
physical problems. She finished her book two weeks before 
She died. 

Mom and Pop were always interested in others, in world 
affairs, and learning more - and maybe because of that, they 
had a fruitful, fascinating, and fulfilling life. And they 


never seemed to grow old. 
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